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III. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
EUROPEAN, ASIATIC AND AFRICAN RELATIONS.— Inter- 
national relations for the past year have for the most part been con- 
cerned with questions growing out of three major problems, peace 
settlements, reconstruction and imperialism, all of which are directly 
traceable to the war and its aftermath. — The treaties of alliance be- 
tween France and Great Britain and between France and the United 
States, which were concluded at Versailles on June 28, 1919, at the 
urgent request of M. Clemenceau, were approved by the British gov- 
ernment in July and by the French government in October. By their 
provisions Great Britain and the United States guarantee to render 
military assistance to France in case of unprovoked aggression by 
Germany in violation of the Peace Treaty; no aid is to be given 
should France become involved with any other nation, and France is 
under no obligation to come to the assistance of either of the guar- 
antors. The treaties are interdependent, neither coming into force 
until both are ratified, and both must be submitted to the Council of 
the League of Nations for recognition. The treaty has not been 
officially approved or ratified by the United States Senate. — Strained 
relations between China and Japan have continued. The emphatic 
assurances given by the Japanese representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence that the Shantung territory would be returned within a reason- 
able time were declared by the Chinese and their friends to be idle 
promises. They insisted that Japan should officially put herself on 
record in the matter, and finally, on August 3, Viscount Uchida, Jap- 
anese Minister of Foreign Affairs, issued a statement denying that 
Japan claimed any territorial rights in China. Japan's intention "to 
hand back Shantung in full sovereignty to China, retaining only eco- 
nomic privileges " was conditioned only by such future arrangements 
as the two states might arrive at in pursuance of the secret treaty of 
1915. Immediately following this statement President Wilson pub- 
licly asserted that at Paris he had explicitly repudiated any form of 
acquiescence to the pact of 1915, and that the oral promise of Japan 
was in no way dependent upon the execution of the 1915 agreement. 
Soon afterward Chinese societies in the United States made a formal 
reply to Viscount Uchida, pointing out that a return of sovereignty 
without an accompanying return of economic rights was meaningless 
and that full and unconditional surrender of the territory involved was 
demanded. A similar view was expressed by Dr. E. T. Williams, tech- 
nical adviser on Far Eastern matters at the Peace Conference, in 
testimony given on August 22 before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. Late in August Japan took over 
the German and Austrian properties at Tsing-tao. On January 25 the 
Japanese Foreign Office again reiterated Japan's intention to with- 
draw and instructed her minister at Pekin to make overtures to the 
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Chinese government for an adjustment. The problem is still un- 
settled. Viscount Kato, former Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
declared on September 19 that Japan would never consent to abandon 
her preferential rights in Manchuria and Mongolia. — The text of the 
secret treaty concluded between Great Britain and Persia on August 
9, 1919, was made public on September 19. By its terms Great Britain 
makes a 20-year loan to Persia of £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, which is to 
have precedence over all other debts of Persia with the exception of 
a former British loan of £1,250,000 made on May 8, 191 1. As a guar- 
antee Persia pledges her customs receipts. Great Britain also agrees 
to supply, at Persian expense, expert advisers, military officers, muni- 
tions and such other equipment as may be necessary for the forma- 
tion of an army to preserve order in Persia and along her borders. 
The treaty is accompanied by two letters written by the British Min- 
ister at Teheran to the Persian Prime Minister; both of these indi- 
cate the intention of Great Britain to assist Persia in obtaining her 
war claims and establishing boundary lines. There is a further stip- 
ulation that Great Britain will make no charge for troops sent to the 
aid of Persia during the war; Persia, on the other hand, is not to de- 
mand indemnity for damage caused by them. This treaty was ob- 
jected to by the State Department of the United States on the ground 
that it violated the principles underlying the League of Nations. 
Great Britain has officially denied that she designs to make a protec- 
torate of Persia and claims that her policy is one of gratuitous assist- 
ance. A similar assertion was made by the Persian Foreign Minister, 
Prince Firuz, on October 11. — The international situation during Oc- 
tober, November and December became more confused by the course 
of events in the Baltic states. At the urgent request of the Letts and 
with the approval of the Allies, German troops had remained in this 
region after the signing of the armistice, avowedly to check the west- 
ward advance of Bolshevism; in this capacity they rendered valuable 
service, but it became apparent during August and September that 
they, in league with the Baltic barons, were working to the detriment 
of the majority of the Baltic peoples, and for this reason their with- 
drawal was demanded. After considerable correspondence had been 
exchanged between the Supreme Council and the German govern- 
ment, an Interallied Commission under General Niessel was sent late 
in October to supervise the German evacuation and restore order, 
with the result that by the end of December the provinces had been 
freed of German domination. — An important diplomatic disclosure 
was made on December 21 when M. Barrere, former French Ambas- 
sador to Italy, stated that in 1900 and 1902 he had negotiated defen- 
sive treaties with Italy which nullified the Triple Alliance. According 
to his statement the treaty of 1900 eliminated every cause of conflict 
in the Mediterranean and outlined the Italo-French spheres of influ- 
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ence in Africa. The amendatory treaty of 1902 stipulated that in case 
of aggressive war against either France or Italy the other would ob- 
serve the strictest neutrality. — Another sensational diplomatic disclo- 
sure was made by M. Kerensky in Paris during March when he re- 
vealed a secret agreement made between Great Britain, France and 
Russia in 1917, just before the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, 
which provided that in case of an Allied victory Russia was to have 
all of Poland and be given full liberty in determining her western 
frontier. Alsace-Lorraine was to be restored to France, and all the 
metallurgic fields of Lorraine as well as the coal basin of the valley 
of the Saar were to be included in French territory; the other terri- 
tories on the left bank of the Rhine were to be formed into an auton- 
omous and neutral state to be politically and economically independ- 
ent of Germany and to be occupied by French troops until Germany 
had fulfilled the conditions of peace. — On December 1 the Spanish 
government vigorously denied Portugal's claim to the frontier town 
of Olivenza. By treaty arrangements of the year 1815 the town was 
assigned to Portugal, but Spain has never relinquished possession of 
it. — The Spitzbergen Archipelago was placed under the sovereignty of 
Norway by the Peace Conference by an international treaty to that 
effect, signed on February 20 by representatives of Denmark, France, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Holland, Sweden, Great Britain and the United 
States. By the terms of this treaty all private interests then existing 
in Spitzbergen will remain intact, and provision is made for the free 
entry of any foreign enterprise that may desire to take part in de- 
veloping the resources of the islands. — In March the Belgian and 
Dutch governments ratified a treaty for the settlement of questions 
involving the international boundary and waterways, particularly the 
Scheldt. — By a decision of the Supreme Council, made public early in 
March, German East Africa has ben divided between Great Britain 
and Belgium; of the total area of 384,000 square miles Great Britain 
received 366,000; the two northwestern provinces of Ruanda and 
Urundi were assigned to Belgium. Theoretically these assignments 
were made under the mandatary system. Likewise Cameroon and 
Togoland, former German possessions, have been divided between 
Great Britain and France as mandataries. — By an Anglo-French 
agreement under date of September 15 Syria was allotted to France, 
but the British retained Palestine and the Mosul district. Cilicia was 
to be occupied by the French, but they were to abandon Damascus, 
Hama, Horns and Aleppo, these cities having previously been prom- 
ised by Great Britain to the Kingdom of the Hedjaz. The Allies were 
placed in an embarrassing position when these cities- were later 
claimed by France; the rival claims were partially adjusted at the San 
Remo Conference (see supra, p. 11), but further adjustment is prob- 
able. — Several conferences of the Baltic states have occurred during 
the year. 
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AMERICAN RELATIONS.— The three-cornered dispute between 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia concerning the ownership of the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica (see last Record, p. 70) is as yet unsettled. Official 
advices received at Washington on November 4 stated that Chile had 
given Bolivia an outlet to the ocean by ceding a strip of territory 
north of the province of Arica; the Bolivian legation, however, dis- 
credited this report. Late in January the Peruvian National Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution for submission of the question to the Council 
of the League of Nations; this move was opposed by Chile. On Feb- 
ruary 13 Bolivia was reported to have laid claim to a port town in 
the Arican province; this brought an immediate protest from the 
Peruvian government, which, in a note expressing " surprise and dis- 
illusionment " at the action of Bolivia, declared it would never relin- 
quish its title to the territory. So tense did the situation become that 
an infuriated mob attacked the Peruvian legation in La Paz, the 
Bolivian capital; war was averted, however, by urgent representations 
to Bolivia and Chile by the United States; Brazil offered her services 
as a friendly arbitrator. — A number of important international agree- 
ments have been completed during the past twelve months: an arbi- 
tration convention between the United States and the Netherlands, 
extending for a period of five years, was ratified on August 22; three 
days later, ratifications of the Commercial Travelers Convention be- 
tween the United States and Guatemala were exchanged. By an act 
of September 10 the Brazilian Congress approved the treaty of extra- 
dition concluded between Bolivia and Brazil on June 3, 1919. On 
November 18 a treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation was 
arranged between Paraguay and Japan, by which citizens and subjects 
of the contracting countries are to enjoy the same rights, liberties and 
privileges as those of most-favored nations. A treaty of reciprocity 
for indemnity against accident to workmen was made at Buenos Aires 
on November 27 between Spain and the Argentine Republic. The 
first commercial treaty in which China made no extraterritorial con- 
cessions was signed early in April between Bolivia and China. — By a 
proposal of the Salvador Congress under date of April 9 the United 
States would be excluded from a suggested Latin-American arbitra- 
tion court in place of the Pan-American Union, the Central American 
Court of Justice and the International Bureau. — An important meet- 
ing of the Pan-American Financial Congress convened in New York 
City on January 19, and in protest against statements relative to the 
policies employed by the Mexican government, the representatives of 
that country withdrew from the conference. — Charges and counter- 
charges of outrages and illegal practices, border difficulties and threat- 
ening notes have resulted in more or less strained relations between 
Mexico and the United States during the year. On August 1 Presi- 
dent Carranza bitterly assailed the oil interests and asserted that they 
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were endeavoring to embroil the United States with Mexico; he ex- 
plicitly stated that the Mexican government was not hostile to the 
petroleum interests or any form of foreign investment in so far as 
such interests conformed to the Mexican laws. The United States 
Senate on August 8 adopted a resolution directing the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to appoint a sub-committee to make a complete in- 
vestigation of the Mexican situation and suggest a solution of the 
same. A few days later the Mexican government was warned by the 
State Department of the United States that unless steps were imme- 
diately taken to prevent outrages against American citizens in Mexico, 
the United States government would be compelled " to adopt a 
radical change in its policy ". Less than a week elapsed before two 
American army aviators, P. H. Davis and Harold G. Peterson, while 
patroling the Texas border, were captured by Mexican bandits and 
held under threat of death for a ransom of $15,000. This amount was 
furnished by the United States military authorities on promise of re- 
imbursement by the Carranza government. A punitive expedition 
sent in pursuit of the bandits was unsuccessful. A diplomatic rupture 
was narrowly averted on October 19, when William O. Jenkins, Amer- 
ican consular agent at Puebla, was reported to have been kidnapped 
by bandits and held for $15,000 ransom; upon his release, after a large 
portion of this sum had been paid, he was at once placed under arrest 
by Puebla officials on a charge of having been implicated in his own 
abduction, and, failing to furnish bail, was lodged in jail. In reply to 
a vigorous note from the United States State Department under date 
of November 20, demanding the immediate release of Jenkins, the 
Mexican government declared it could not release a foreigner on trial 
before a state tribunal. On December 1 Secretary Lansing reiterated 
the demand for the immediate release of Jenkins. The situation was 
relieved on December 4, when Jenkins was released on bail, but the 
Mexican government on December 16 denied the power of the United 
States State Department to determine the innocence or guilt of the 
accused. It was announced on December 24 that beginning January 1, 
1920, a strict embargo on arms and ammunition would be enforced by 
the State Department. During the winter frequent acts of banditry 
continued, among them border raids and the capture of Joseph Wil- 
liams, who, on March 4, was taken from a train which had been 
wrecked by a Villa band. In March the Mexican Foreign Office an- 
nounced that an association of Mexicans and Americans were engaged 
in the business of directing raids and kidnapping expeditions on the 
border. While a great mass of testimony was taken by the United 
States Senate Foreign Relations Sub-Committee, headed by Senator 
Fall of New Mexico, no official solution of the Mexican problem has 
been announced. 



